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the Victorian age is not its virtue, which was great, but its
thought, which was impotent.

Emerging from behind the retreating fagade of the eighteenth
century, the conjoint forces of Liberalism and secularism moved
slowly'but inexorably into the foreground. One eccentric
genius challenged the popular philosophies. Benjamin Disraeli
foresaw the modern chaos of competitive exports, the lack of
social cohesion involved in the ruin of agriculture, the lack
of moral basis for the new economics of Manchester. The
last point was the most important. As the century advanced
further efforts were made to draw the teeth of the rising
Radicalism by judicious and sometimes generous reforms.
Wakefield preached the virtues of emigration. The churches
discovered the social problem, the Salvation Army called sinners
to repentance tempered by relief. Charles Dickens pleaded for
brighter workhouses; the franchise was extended by Disraeli,
and voting made secret by Gladstone. By the Forster Act of
1870 a state school was provided for every parish which lacked
a church school. Four hundred years too late an end was put
to the enclosure of commons. The first Housing Act was passed
by Disraeli's first and last administration, which also passed the
great Public Health Act of 1875 which is still the basis of our
public health legislation. Even the army was reformed. As
the years went on the movement gathered pace. Education
was made compulsory by the Liberals in 1880 and free by the
Conservatives in 1891. In 1884 the third great Reform Bill
extended the franchise to all householders.

Meanwhile there had been immense industrial progress. The
industrial revolution was not a nineteenth- but an eighteenth-
century event and factory production had long preceded the
machine age, but the wholesale displacement of the domestic
by the factory system in the wool and cotton industries which
came with the new machinery, altered the face of town and
country alike. Partly because the statesmen of the eighteenth
century were too preoccupied, and mainly because * the whole
economic outlook of the eighteenth century was permeated by
an encroaching individualism/1 the State completed that abdi-
cation of its authority over business and its conduct which had
1 E. Lipson, The Growth of English Society (A. & C. Black, 1949).